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Por ‘‘ The Friend.” 
THE LAND OF ISRAEL. 
(Continued from page 34.) 


Section third is of the West and North 
borders. ‘ The wesTern norper is as defined 
as are the shores of the Mediterranean, from 
the river of Egypt to the north side of the 
promised land. In the definition of the bor- 
ders of the tribes who had not received their 
portion on the east side of the Jordan, it is said, 
‘As for the western border, ye shall even 
have the great sea for a border ; this shall be 
your west border.’ (Num. xxxiv. 6.) It thus 
extends along the Mediterranean shore, from 
the river of Egypt to the entrance into Ha- 
math, which both rank as borders in the same 
chapter. In defining the general boundary 
of all the tribes, when they shall all finally 
inherit the land, Ezekiel, speaking by the 


same Spirit, says, ‘The west side also shall | trance into Hamath. The careful perusal of 


be the great sea, from the border, till a man 
come over against Hamath. This isthe west 
side.’ (Ezek. xlvii. 20.) ‘The border of the 
land towards the north side is from the great 
sea.’ (Ezek. xv.; Num. xxxiv. 7-11.) From 
the border—on the river of Egypt, as previ- 
ously stated, which formed it—the western 
border extends till its termination, along the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and thus leaves 
no place on its coast, from south to north, in 
all the intermediate distance, that does not 
pertain to Israel. 

“The definitions of the NorTH BORDER, 
which fixes the termination of the western, 
demand special regard. ‘ This shall be your 
north border. From the great sea ye shall 
point out unto you mount Hor; from mount 
Hor ye shall point out your border unto the 


thah, Sibraim, which is between the border|can be reached. Instead, therefore, of look- 
of Damascus and the border of Hamath ; Ha-| ing for the real north border of Israel’s des- 
zar-hatticon, which is by the coast of Hauran.|tined inheritance in the latitude of Dan,—— 
And the border from the east shall be Hazar-| which formed, indeed, the bounds of the lim- 
enan, ‘he border of Damascus, and the north | ited territory possessed by the seed of Jacob 
northward, and the border of Hamath. And |in the days of Joshua, as in after ages,—the 
this is the north side.’ (Ezek. xlvii. 15-17.)| word of the Lord which came unto him 
‘ From the north end to the coast of the way/teaches us first to pass over much land, 
of Hethlon, as one goeth to Hamath, Hazar-|from the south, and tells us the very re- 
enan, the border of Damascus northward, to} gions which have to, be traversed from thence 
the coast of Hamath: for these are his sides | before the north border has even to be sought 
east and west; a portion for Dan.’ (Ezek. | for, or can anywhere be found. 
xlviii. 1.) Of the land that remained to be} “<All the Sidonians,’ no mean people, 
possessed at the death of Joshua, peopled by | whose land lay along the sea-shore, and the 
the nations that were not driven out of the | south-western part of the mountains of Leba- 
promised land, these were included ‘ from the | non, occupied no diminitive space. Lebanon 
south all the land of the Canaanites, and|is an extensive mountainous range, which 
Mearah, that is beside the Sidonians : and the | stretches to the north of the embouchure of 
land of the Giblites, and ull Lebanon to-|the Leontes at least a hundred and twenty 
wards the sun-rising, from Baal-gad unto| miles, or, according to Diodorus Siculus, till it 
mount Hermon, unto the entering into Ha-| reaches the mountains of Cilicia, or the mouth 
math, all the inhabitants of the hill country, | of the Orontes. But besides Lebanon, striet- 
from Lebanon unto Misrephoth-maim, and aii} ly so called, [srael’s unoccupied territory in- 
the Sidonians.’ (Joshua xiii. 4—6.) cluded ‘all the hill country’ from it to Mizre- 
“ Clear as these Scriptural definitions are, | photh-maim, which, by seemingly another am- 
yet on the same principle, viz.—that the bor-| ple space, extends the land in a mountainous 
ders of ancient lavesl were identical with| country beyond the bounds of Lebanon. ‘All 
those of the covenanted land,—the valley of| the land of the Canaanites, and of the Gib- 
the Kasimiyeth, or Leontes, near ‘to Tyre, | lites, expressly mentioned among the regions 


and over against Dan, has, from its vicinity 
to that city, been generally deemed the en- 


these texts, with a glance at the map, may 
show at once, that the north border of the| 
| promised land cannot possibly be there. Such | 
an entrance into Hamath from the sea would 
exclude, instead of including, at least all the 
Sidonians, all Lebanon, all the hill country | 
from Lebanon, all the land of the Giblites, 
iall the kingdom of Damascus, and all the 
land of Hamath ; and would leave forever 
the north border of the land what it was in 
the days of Joshua. But very much land, as| 
the names of these regions suffice to indicate, 
remained to be possessed ; and the proof is 
plain, that the north end of the inheritance of | 
Israel was very far from the mouth of the 
Leontes. The great sea, or the Mediterra- 
nean, is the ‘ border, till a man come over 
against Hamath ;’ but coming thus from the 





entrance of Hamath ; and the goings forth of| south along its shores, when the Leontes is 
the border shall be to Zedad; and the border | touched, no part of Lebanon is reached, in- 
shall go on to Ziphron, and the goings out of| stead of it all being passed; and instead of a 
it shall be at Hazar-enan ; this shall be your| man being there opposite to Hamath, a jour- 
north border ; and ye shall point out your east | ney from thence of about forty miles lies be- 
border from Hazar-enan to Shephan; and the|tween him and Beyrout, that is opposite to 
coast shall go down from Shephan to Riblah,| Damascus, which city, in difference of lati- 
on the east side of Ain; and the border shall | tude alone, is more than a hundred miles south 


descend,’ &c. (Num. xxxiv. 7-11.) ‘This|of Hamath ; while the allotted territory of a 





that remained to be possessed after the bor- 
ders of Israel reached the Leontes, have yet 
to take their place--though like others for 
the first time—within the inheritance of the 
Israelites, as the land of their possession. And 
of them we may still more definitely speak. 
Gabala, mentioned by Ptolemy, Gebal of the 
Greeks, was one of the maritime towns of 
Pheenicia, between Aradusand Laodicea. In 
his account of the Arvadites, (as one of the 
families of the Canaanites,) Bochart, unbiassed 
by any opposing theory, on another theme 
than the borders of Israel, states, that Gaba- 
la was probably Gebal, mentioned in Ezekiel’s 
description of the greatness of Tyre. Gebal 
seems plainly to announce itself as the capital 
of the Giblites, concerning which there seems 
not to be a question; and Bochart is free to 
testify, that Gebala is probably the Gebal of 
Scriptures. Even if Byblus, or Jebeil, was 
the chief city of the Giblites, whose land lies 
within the inheritance of Israel, that fact 
alone annihilates the assumption, that the val- 
ley of the Leontes is ‘the entrance into Ha- 
math,’ or ‘ the north end’ of the promised he- 
ritage; for even Byblus is above seventy 
miles north of the entrance of that river into 
the sea, and therefore as far beyond the an- 
cient northern border of Israel. 

“‘ But not only is it‘ probable that Gabala 


shall be the border of the land toward the| whole tribe of Israel lies beyond the border of | was the ancient Gebal,’ but it is certain, that 
north side, from the great sea, the way of| Damascus northward, and has first to be pags- | the country of which it was the capital lay in 


Hethlon, as men go to Zedad, Hamath, Bero- | ed through before the entrance into Hamath|the immediate vicinity, if it did not form a 
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part, of the land of the Arvadites, one of the 


families of the Canaanites, (the Arvadites 


Gen. x. 18,) all whose territories that were 


unoccupied by the Israelites at the death o 


Joshua, were included in the land that then 
remained to be possessed. Not only all the 
Sidonians, who were descended of the first- 
born of Canaan, but aut the land of the Ca-| cient Israel on the north, and beyond it lay|of Israel, and formed a part of its coast as a | 
naaniles, is expressly named by the Lord, and| the land of Hamath. ‘The border of Damas-|subjugated country; and which bore the | 
cus,’ ‘the border of Hamath,’ manifestly de-| name of a family of the Canaanites,—as its 
note not the cities, between which an exten-| ancient capital still does,—all whose land Is. 
sive region, containing several noble cities, | rael was finally to possess. 

intervened ; but the borders of these two coun- 
tries or kingdoms, which touched each other, 
and which embraced wide extended territo- 
Damascus was the metropolis of a ae . 
kingdom, and the head of Syria. (Isa. vii. 8.) By a Recent Female Visiter to the Prisoners 
Though Hadad-ezer was defeated by David, ; 
his successors reigned at Damascus as kings| 
of Syria for ten generations, and Israel had 
not long the mastery over Syria. 


included in the very much land which the Is- | 
raelites did not occupy in the days of Joshua, 
or ever after. ‘The Arvadite was one of the 
families of the Canaanites, as much as any 
other. (Gen. x. 18.) ‘Translating literally 
from Bochart, we read, that ‘the Arvadites, 
or Aradites, occupied the island of Aradus on 
the coast of Phoenicia, and part of the neigh- 
bouring continent, where are Antaradus, Ma- 
rathus, and Laodicea. Near to Laodicea, 
says Strabo, are Posidium, Heraclium, Geba- 
la, (Gebal, Ezek. xxvii. 9); then the mari- 
time region of the Aradi, Paltus, Balanea, 
and Caranus, afierwards Enydra and Mara- 
thus, an ancient Phoenician city. The fa- 
mous city of Tripoli, (three cities,) according 
to Scylax, (in Periplo,) Strabo, Diodorus, and 
Pliny, was built by the Aradi, (Arvadites,) the 
Tyrians, and Sidonians,’ These cities along 
the Pheenician coast, pertaining to the Arva- 
dites, lead us near to tts northern termination, 
or close by the site of mount Casius and the 
mouth of the Orontes, the position of which is 
marked by these eminent ancient geographers 
as between Laodicea and Seleucia. It is wor- 
thy also of remark, that Giblites literally 
mean borderers; aud that the land of the 
Giblites and Canaanites, (all included in Is- 
rael,) brings us thus, in passing, according to 
Scriptural guidance, along the western bor- 
der, or the greut sea, till the entrance into 


Hamath may be sought for, close to the mouth, 


not of the Leontes, but of the Orontes. 

“But other families of the Canaanites 
dwelt on the coast of Phoenicia, to the north 
of the kingdom of Sidon ; and it may be clear- 
ly seen what vast acquisitions beyond all that 
their fathers possessed have to be made by 
Israel. ‘That coast, more than any other on 
earth, was studded with magnificent cities. 
And there is ao portion of it to which their 
Scriptural title may not be clearly shown. 

*¢¢ All the Sidonians, all the land of the Ca- 
naanites, and the Giblites,’ that remained and 
still remain to be possessed, occupied succes- 
sively and conjointly the Syrian and Pheeni- 
cian coast for the space of two hundred and 
nineteen Roman miles, exclusive of the land, 
pertaining to these cities, that lay to the 
south of Sidon and the north of Laodicea. 


‘“‘ Instead of limiting the northern border to! 


Dan, the needful proof may be given, that be- 
fore reaching the entrance into Hamath, or 
ascending the mountain from whence it has 
first to be seen, much land, as that word came 
worthily from the mouth of the Lord, re- 
mained to be possessed. 


,| heritance of Israel. 


f 


S 





city of [srael. 
““¢ Syria of Damascus’ bordered with an 


Damascene. 


lands shall actually forma portion of the in-| tion for Dan.’ Conjoined “as the north-north- 


ward (or far north) is with the northern bor. 


“ But, in the interior of the country, as well | der of Damascus, and the border of Hamath, 
as along the Pheenician coast, much land re-|the north end of the Israelitish inheritance, 
mained to be possessed after Dan had become a| when it shall all be their own, may not, or ra- 


ther cannot, come short of the north end of 
-|that land, which once owned the supremacy 


(To be continued.) 


AN ADDRESS 





in the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylva- 


I have lately seen you in your cells, and 


It was laid | now I desire to add a few earnest and serious 
waste, and Samaria was grievously besieged | words to those which I had an opportunity 


by the king of Syria, who reigned at Damas-| of expressing as I passed from one door to an- 
cus ; and ‘ Israel was delivered into the hand | other. 


of Hazael, and into the hand of Benhadad, his 
son, all their days.’ (2 Kings, xiii. 3.) Strabo} your minds ; perhaps touch no hidden spring 
speaks of the renowned region, as well as of| of feeling ; perhaps say nothing that will en- 
the noble city of Damascus. Numerous coins| courage you to renewed and firmer purposes 
exist which show that in the times of the Cw-| of amendment ; yet I am not willing to leave 
sars, it was ‘the metropolis of the Damas-|this prison without proving my interest in 
cenes,’ and the metropolis of the colony of| your temporal and eternal welfare ; without 
Damascus—the name of the country being | trying to aid your own efforts, and to co-ope- 

Not only does Hamath lie} rate with your teachers in advancing the all- 
its farther side from Israel’s ancient| important work of reformation. But recol- 
border ; and not only did David and Solomon | lect that this great work depends chiefly on 
exercise a sovereignty over it, and seek their yourselves :—those who are interested to pro- 
‘ borders’ far beyond it, but such is the change} mote your best good, may counsel and ex- 
to be yet wrought by one word of promise, | hort, all this will be to little purpose, if you, 
that the southern border of Dan, in the land 
yet to be possessed, is fixed on the border of|and of the necessity for adopting earnestly, 
Damascus nortuwarv, (Exek. xlviii. 1,)|/ those means which shall strengthen right re- 


I shall perhaps suggest no new thought to 


yourselves, are not convinced of wrong-doing, 


whereas its north border, (which antiquarians | solves, and establish principles of virtuous ac- 
are so fearful to pass) anciently lay on the|tion. To this end you must first feel that 


south border of Damascus. Beyond that re- 
nowned region ample space must be found for 


overflow for the multitude of men. 

“ Hamath was the capital of the Hamath- 
ites, one of the families of the Canaanites, all 
| whose lands, though not possessed at the death 
of Joshua, or in_past ages, pertain to Israel 
|by promise. It formed a part of the king- 
dom of Israel, though not of the land which 
the seed of Jacob occupied as their own in full 
possession. Not only did Solomon build store- 
cities in Hamath; but Jeroboam recovered 
Damascus and Hamath, which belonged to 
Judah, for Israel. He restored Tur coast 
OF ISRAEL from the entering in of Hamath 
unto the sea of the plain. (2 Kings, xiv, 25- 
28.) 

“‘Hamath and its land, once a kingdom, 
| thus pertains to the promised inheritance. In 
that region the Euphrates approaches compa- 
ritively near to the Mediterranean; and as 
these form ‘ the sides east and west,’ the por- 


you have offended against the laws of soci@ty, 
that you have sinned against your own souls, 


a whole tribe of Israel, when the land shall| that you have transgressed the laws of God. 


Friends, ‘ the ways of the transgressor-are 
hard.” You cannot doubt this; you cannot 
have failed to perceive its application in your 
own case! What have you ever gained” by 
sinful practices? And what have you not lost 
by them? What advantage, let me ask, have 
|you experienced from self-indulgence, and 
| from the commission of crime, from breaking 
the laws of man, and the laws of your own 
conscience, and the laws of God? Suppose, 
for example, that you have broken but the 
tenth and the eighth commandments of the 
moral law,—that you have coveted and taken 
possession of the property of other men: has 
this done youu any lasting good? Fora time, 
probably, you may have procured some self- 
indulgence from these ill-gotten possessions, 
| but have these short-lived pleasures been any 
compensation for the loss of your own self- 
| respect and peace of mind, and for the loss of 








“Wherever the children of Israel entered | tion of a tribe calls for comparatively larger | the respect and the confidence, and the good 


the land of their enemies to keep it as their | 





own, they changed the names of the cities. 


bounds from south tonorth. ‘ From the north | will of others? Have you been happy in this 
end to the coast of the way of Hethlon, as one | mode of life? 


Would you again adopt it, 


But all these names remaining unchanged, de-| goeth to Hamath, Hazar-enan; the border of| with all its doubts, and distrusts, and fast- 
clared at once their Canaanitish origin, and Damascus northward, to the coast of Hamath;| coming fears of detection?—its restless days 
that the time is yet to come when all these} fgF these are his sides east and west, a por-|and disturbed nights !—its poor gains for the 
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time that now is, and 
for the time that is to come? Do you wish 
again to live abroad among men, in the con- 
sciousness of having with bold and reckless 
daring, thrust yourselves down, low in guilt 
and iniquity? Are you willing again, and yet 
again, to hazard the loss of all that makes life 
most desirable? ‘To throw away, to trample 
upon reputation, upon your natural rights as 
citizens, upon friendship, and upon all family 
affections? Do not say this is of little conse- 
quence, and that you do not care for these 
things? ‘They are of great consequence, and 
you do care for them: all men care for them 
more or less: all men like to be thought well 
of; and for this will most men make some 
exertion, even when they do not mean to con- 
duct in all respects as they ought. 

It is not always fear of detection and its 
consequent punishment, which induces you to 
conceal evil deeds, and hide them from the 
public eye; you do: feel a wish, if you have 
never as yet clearly defined it, to stand well 
in the opinion of your fellow-men ;—some few 
disregard this for a time, but that class is 
very small. I could adduce a thousand proofs 
in evidence of this assertion: I will state but 
one, and this you can all understand. 

For several years | have visited prisons. 
To some of these [ have resorted several 
times each week, for a period of eighteen 
months, for the purpose of distributing books, 
imparting instruction, expressing sympathy, 
and giving advice where it seemed most need- 
ed. ‘This has been in state prisons, and coun- 
ty jails, and houses-of correction. Do you 
ask what have been my feelings amidst these 
scenes of human debasement, and woe, and 
degradation ; surrounded by beings bearing 
the unequal, but scorching traces of vice, and 
crime, and misdemeanor? My very soul has 
sickened at these aspects of desolation made 
by sin: but cannot you comprehend that an 
all-pervading pity should take the place of 
horror and disgust, and that the hope, that 
the desire of making a fellow-being better and 
happier should conquer every other sentiment? 
So it has been, and I have laboured on, not 
without reward. I will tell you, briefly, how 
this has been. Always, in all instances, I 
have been received civilly, aad listened to with 
attention: and when my visits have been an- 
ticipated by frequent and stated recurrence, 
there has been an eagerness of preparation, a 
care for neatness and order, a certain good 
conduct and use of decent language, which 
in no single instance has been departed from. 
I have not in memory, a disrespectful or im- 
proper word or act, amongst the many hun- 
dred persons I have seen. This propriety of 
speech and decent observance of conduct, has 
not been the result of prison discipline, for I 
have met it in jails where there has been no dis- 
cipline at all. It has not been the fear of cen- 
sure from officers, for oftenest there have been 





no officers present to enforce it: they knew I 


sought their good, their restoration, their sal- 
vation ; and in return they desired my esteem ; 
and many in time learned to desire their own 
true good, a reformation of heart and life. 


They were unwilling [ should be informed 
of any misdemeanor, and very often refrained 
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was neither the highest nor truest motive for 
action, by any means; but once induced from 
any motive to forbear offence, they would gra- 
dually come to choose it for their own sakes : 
experiencing self-approval from these efforts 
at self-control, the work of amendment be- 
came daily easier and more pleasant. Atone| 


'prison distinguished by the turbulence of its| 


inmates, by riotous conduct and profanity, | 






2 . Se aca aae et ae eee _ - 
its certain retributions| from transgression because I urged it. This/about their wrong-doing. I urged not strong- 


ly any rules of life at that time; it was 
enough to have awakened some feeling of in- 
terest,—some willingness to be employed. I 
returned after two days. I found a great deal 
accomplished,-—the men had read the books 
—had written, and the boys had done their 
tasks, and for the first time done them well. 
But the best of all was, that they had begun 
to think ; the interruption to their ill-disposed 


was seriously told by the officers it would be| conversation had given a new turn to their 


impossible for me to do any good for the pri- 
soners, for “bad they were, and bad they 
would be.” And what have you done to make 
them better? I asked:—* Nothing ; that is 
not our business.”—* Well, then it shall be 
mine. I will go now and make my first at- 
tempt.” The doors were unlocked, and I 
passed first into the men’s prison. It was no 
pleasant scene this; but strong in the convic- 
tion that these bad passions, shown forth in 
violent gestures and language might be con- 
quered by gentle kindness, I advanced quick- 
ly and firmly to the noisiest group. 1 raised 
my hand to secure silence, and whilst the first 
sense of wonder yet remained, at my appear- 
ance in such a place, I said, “ Friends, they 
tell me that I shall find only very bad people 
here, and that they have only bad purposes 
and feelings:--I do not believe all this. 1 
know you are guilty :—I know you are often 
wicked in your thoughts and acts, but that 
you are wholly abandoned to evil, I will not 
believe. I have come here as your friend :— 
T am sorry for you-——I wish to help you to be- 
come more comfortable and happier. Will 
you listen to me or shall I go away ?”~-A do- 
zen voices said, ‘* We will hear you.” I sat 
down upon a bench,-—and called one of the 
most notorious of the group, to open a pack- 
age of books :-——‘ See,’ I continued, * you have 
nothing to do here,—you have no person to 
assist you to spend your time well. I have 
brought you books, and writing materials, and 
slates. In return I have something to ask of 
you :-—make no promises,—but I will trust 
you: forbear till I come again in two days, 
all bad language, and all plotting of bad con- 
duct. Those who can write I wish should 
put on paper their plans of life when they 
shall be enlarged from prison. Tell me at 
the same time something of your history, 
what has brought you here,——and how I can 
do you good in aiding any desire you have of 
amendment. And you, William, I continued, 
addressing the leader of this band, will you 
help me in my work here ?—oblige me by co- 
vering these arithmetics and maps, and assist 
these boys, pointing to five or six who were 
looking on with curiosity, in learning the les- 
sons I will mark for them to have ready 
against my return. And boys, see now who 
will be the best scholars, to each who learns 
well for a month, losing no lessons, I will give 
a nice new book.’ ‘The unexpectedness of my 
visit, and novelty of my plans, together with 
the real relief of having something to do, pro- 
pitiated all,-—and I took leave kindly but se- 
riously, and went to the women’s department. 
Here I had much the same scene to encoun- 
ter; but in addition to the books, I supplied 
some materials for sewing. I said nothing 


feelings—the books had given new ideas ; 
and having successfully commenced, I perse- 
vered. For several months the work went on 
——a little was gained constantly, time passed, 
and some were tried and sentenced, a few 
were acquitted. I did not lose sight of any 
of them, and after their’ sentences were expir- 
ed, many individuals successfully applied to 
some trade, or farming labour ; and now, after 
more than three years trial of their well-form- 
ed purposes are still pursuing an honest and 
respectable mode of life. The heretofore 
disorderly and miserable family is restored to 
decency and peace—the father, the mother, 
the children, to use a familiar expression, 
“are getting on in the world.” William, the 
prisoner, condemned of all,—most turbulent 
and oftenest punished, the drunkard, the thief, 
the burglar,—is reformed. In a retired part 
of the country he is now established with his 
family ; endeavouring as far as he can, to 
make some amends for the injury he has done 
to them, to himself, and to society. Both he 
and his wife write to acquaint me how they 
get along—and some months since they came 
to see me, “ to show that they were what they 
represented themselves, well-clothed, sober, 
decent people.” Their neighbours bear tes- 
timony to their well-ordered lives and conver- 
sation. I do not think the work of reforma- 
tion easy, but I know it can be accomplished. 


I hear from many prisoners often. I have 
volumes of letters from those | have taught in 
prisons, who now are worthy and respectable 
members of society. I too write to them, 
and sometimes I get leisure to go and see 
them. I do not mean toimply that all have 
done as they ought, but many have —and are 
happy and contented. I at least have the sa- 
tisfaction of knowing that for a time most of 
these had desires for improvement, and I know 
that when there is a willing mind, and steady 
exertion, reformation will be abiding. 


Now this is my experience of thieves, and 
burglars, and murderers: there is some good 
left in those who are most debased,—I am 
sure of that. Friends, ponder this truth ; 
take heed and search out this remnant of sal- 
vation: offer up your supplications to the Fa- 
ther of mercies that he will help your weak 
resolves. He has loved you with an infinite 
tenderness ; he has spared you long, unprofit- 
able servants though you have been: he will 
not turn away from him who confesseth his 
sins, but will forgive you and bless you with 
many consolations. ‘“ Let the wicked forsake 
his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts, 
and let him return to the Lord, and he will 
have mercy upon him, and to our God for he 
will abundantly pardon.” 








“ Pure and devout be every thought, 
Kind and sincere your every word; 
Oh, be your lives without a blot, 
Sacred to Christ your heavenly Lord !” 


That you may enter upon the better life, I 
ask you, I entreat you, I urge you, I plead 
with you all, to use diligently every means of 
improvement. 

Pray daily that you may no more abandon 
yourselves to the temptations of sin. 


“ Reflect how soon your life may end, 
And think on what your hopes depend ; 
What aim you busy thoughts pursue ; 
What work is done, and what to do.” 

Now, while time and opportunity are yours, 
consider and adopt rules for an amended life ; 
and when this present discipline is ended, go 
forth from your imprisonment here, better 
men than when you entered within these walls ; 
yes, better, wiser, and happier men. 

Ponder well the great goodness of God in 
granting you space for repentance, in permit- 
ting you to possess so many aids in this great 
and solemn work of reformation. Study the 
precepts and the life of Jesus Christ: read the 
encouraging and cheering promises of the 
Gospels ; read what the inspired writers have 
recorded of the renewed life, through the Sa- 
viour. Remember those words of Scripture, 
“ Verily, verily I say unto you, saith Jeho- 
vah, I have no pleasure in the death of the 
wicked, but rather that he turn from his ini- 
quity and live.” “ Blessed is he whose trans- 
gressions are healed and whose sins are for- 
given ;”—but a true repentance, a forsaking 
of sin must precede forgiveness. “ Repent, 
that your sins may be blotted out.” “ Come 
unto me,” “ come unto me,” said the Saviour, 
“all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 
ye shall find rest to your souls.” 

Sinner, rouse thee from thy sleep, 
Wake, and o’er thy fully weep; 
Rouse thy spirit dark and dead, 
Jesus waits his light to shed. 


Leave thy folly, cease from crime ; 
From this hour redeem thy time ; 
Life secure while “ yet ’tis day,” 
Perils wait on each delay. 


Be not blind and simple still, 
Called of Jesus,—learn his will: 


THE FRIEND. 


For’ The Friend.” | given, was expressive of his good wishes for 
= oe each person, and his desires that they should 
Relics of the Past.—No. 39. individually be preserved by the Lord, and be 
No action will conduce to our everlasting happiness, that is kept sensible of bis goodness. 
Outside imitations of the best actions of the best wen, will | _t was the constant habit of these Indians, 
never advance the imitator one step nearer heaven. when not scattered abroad in the hunting time, 
to meet in this way for worship, in the morn. 
ing before sunrise, and in the evening after 
sunset; Papoonung saying it was early reveal. 
In the year 1761, a conference, or, as it) ed to him, that men onght to begin and end 
was termed, a treaty, was held by the gover- | the day with the worship of their Maker. 
nor of the province of Peonsylvania with some} Qn the sixth day of the month, about six 
of the Indians, at Easton. Papoonung came | o’clock in the morning, Papoonung, with up- 
to attend this treaty, intending to have some | wards of twenty of his people, came to the 
religious conversation with Friends, of whom | house where a Friend lodged, and expressed 
a considerable number were present to see/a desire to have some religious conversation. 
after the rights of the Indians. The confer-| Notice was sent to several Friends, and some 
ence was opened on the 3rd of the Eighth) of them came. Nearly two hours were spent 
month, but Papoonung with his eighty follow-| in a very satisfactory manner, in conversation 
ers, did not arrive until the next day. on many weighty subjects, At the conclusion, 
He said he had intended to pay Friends in|a Friend was constrained to bow in vocal sup- 
Philadelphia a visit about this time, but that plication, and the Indians manifested their 
some of the Mingoes passing through his town | sense of the overshadowing presence of the 
to this treaty, had insisted on his accompany- | love and goodness of God, by tears, and some 
ing them. ‘This he readily agreed to, having | of them with sighs and groans. 
been informed that the small-pox was in Phi-| On the 7th, Susanna Hatton, and the Friend 
ladelphia, and that many Friends would be at | who accompanied her, came to Easton, and 
the treaty. As to public affairs, he said he| were soon visited by the wife of Papoonung, 
had nothing to say, but to acquaint the gover- | eight of her female companions, and a few of 
nor that he had delivered a message which |the Indian men. After a short sitting in si- 
had been entrusted to him the previous year | lence, Susanna appeared in solemn supplica- 
by that officer. tion, during which the tendering power of 
On the evening of the 4th, the Friends| Divine Grace was so eminently manifested, 
who were then at Easton paid a visit to Pa-| especially on the Indians, that many Friends 
poonung’s tents. They found him and his| present declared they were never witness of 
people gathered together for worship. They | the like. 
sat down, and the elder Indians spent some| On the eighth, several Friends visited Pa- 
time in conversation, Silence then ensued,|poonung, and had a free and satisfactory con- 
and after a short pause, Papoonung spoke by |versation with him. He told them he was 
way of preaching, in an easy, deliberate man-| thankful to our Maker, that he had given suc- 
ner. He soon ceased, and afier remaining | cess to his young men in hunting, so that they 
silent for a time, commenced again in more | had killed a great many beaver and deer, and 
earnest manner, and with a more elevated | thus he was enabled to bring his friends some 
voice. He made several pauses, and after! of their skins. Pointing to some bundles of 
each his voice seemed to gain more compass, | skins in his tent, he said, he had brought 
until the women and children, who were seat-| them for Friends, and that his young men had 
ed the most distant from him, could under- | freely given them to him for a present to 
stand what he said. He concluded with a|them. ‘He always thought it right when he 
short prayer, during the delivery of which, | had plenty of any thing that was good to 


LIFE OF JOHN PAPOONUNG. 


(Continued from page 38.) 


himself and those who sat near the Friends, 
appeared to be much affected. The light cast 
: ; by the fire, was too feeble to enable them to 
“Finally brethren, whatsoever things are| ° oh : hem t 
y see the countenances of the people generally. 
true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever | Phen: Pecnnmene Seek. Genel a e th 
- ° . 3 ( £ é misnec one > 
things are of good report, if there be any vir- | oo =r oe 


Jesus calls from death and night, 
Jesus waits to shed his light. 


“A : , older men in the any arose, and s 
tue, if there be any praise, think of these : he company arose, and shook 


hands with the man next him, and then with 


communicate of it to his friends. This offer 
was wholly unexpected to the Friends, and 
the value of the present was so much greater 
than they believed it right for them to accept 
from the Indians, that they thought they must 
refuse it. They therefore replied that they 


things ;” “and the God of peace sanctify yon 
wholly, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Eastern Penitentiary, July Sth, 1844. 


Though all the winds of doctrine were let 
loose. to play upon the earth, so truth be in the 
field, we do injuriously to misdoubt her 
strength. Let her and falsehood grapple. 
Who ever knew truth put to the worst in a 
free and open encounter !—Milton. 


A man without discretion, is as a vessel 
without a helm, which, however rich the 
cargo, is in continual danger of being wreck- 


ed.— Dillwyn. 





did not think it right to receive presents from 
their Indian brethren, but deemed it more 
As he did it, expressing with | suitable for them to give, seeing that God had 
tenderness a short salutation and benediction | blessed them with a greater plenty of good 
|toeach. When he had finished, the company | things. They hoped he would not think them 
all rose, and Friends retired. The interpre-| ungrateful, though they should not accept so 
| preter who was in company told them, that| great a present from them. 

Papoonurg’s discourse was to incite and ad-| ‘This refusal appeared so deeply to affect 
vise the Indians to care and circumspection in | Papoonung, that Friends at last informed him 
| their conduct, that they might thereby mani-| that they, would accept his present, rather 
| fest their retaining a true sense of their Ma- |than give him uneasiness, or occasion him a 
ker’s goodness, and his favours continued to|doubt as to their sincere regard and friend- 


every one of the congregation, in the order in 
which they sat. 


| them. In his prayer be had returned thanke ship. They added, that as the governor might 


to his Maker, for his mercy and goodness in 
still affording them a sense of his loving kind- 
ness, and he besought the continuance thereof, 
The farewell salutation which the old man had 


not approve of their receiving presents with- 
out his knowledge, it might perhaps be best 
for them to inform him of the kind offer, and 
they apprehended on further consideration 
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they would think it best to present him with 
part of them. Although Friends thus endea- 
voured to satisfy Papoonung, it was evident 
that his feelings were hurt by the first refus- 
al, and he did not at once converse with the 
same freedom and openness as he had done. 
The exchange of presents with the Indians 
being considered as a testimony of friendship, 
and a refusal to accept any thing that is of- 
fered being considered as a declaration of dis- 
trust, or dislike. 

The governor had, as usual on such occa- 
sions, prepared presents for the Indians, and 
Friends wished Papoonung to take a share 
with the rest for himself and his people. Pa- 
poonung consulted his bosom friend Touga- 
chena, and then replied, he had nothing to 
do with public business, and therefore he did 
not intend to take any part of the public pre- 
sents, unless the Mingoes, who had invited 
him there, should out of their own share offer 
hima part. If they did, he thought he should 
accept that. 

Papoonung sent most of his people home a 
day or two after the conclusion of the treaty, 
which ended on the 12th, and he himself, 
with a few, proceeded to Philadelphia. Here 
they remained about two weeks, behaving in 
a very orderly and becoming manner. They 
generally attended Friends’ meetings for wor- 
ship, and had many conferences with individ- 
ual members in their private houses. On one 
occasion many Friends were collected togeth- 
er, and all falling into silence, Papoonung ap- 
peared by way of exhortation to his people. 
He reminded them of the kindness of the Al- 
mighty, particularly in disposing the hearts 
of Friends so kindly towards them. He ex- 
horted them to be careful to make suitable re- 
turns for the favours received. After this he 


offered thanksgiving to the Almighty for the | 


love he had revealed in their hearts, and sup- 
plicated that it might be continued and in- 
creased, not only in their hearts, but also in 
the hearts of their brethren, the Friends, 
whereby they would jointly know, in the end, 
a place of rest, where love would prevail and 
have dominion. A Friend then appeared in 
testimony, which the interpreter repeated in 
the Indian language, and the meeting con- 
cluded. 

At the house of another Friend, Papoonung 
spake with much freedom, and appeared in 
great tenderness of spirit. .He expressed that 
it was matter of much sorrow to him that 
men should make so bad a use of the breath 
of life, which God had breathed into them, 
and which ought to be continually improved 
to his honour, and the benefit of man. It is 
not good to speak of -things relative to the 
Almighty, only from the root of the tongue, 
for such words, to do good, they must proceed 
from the good principle in the heart. For 
many years he had felt the Good Spirit in his 
heart, but wanting to try and prove it, in or- 
der to come to certainty, he was kept in an 
unsettled state. About four years ago he re- 
ceived an assurance that love was good, and 
he needed no further inquiry about it, having 
no doubt but that it was the right way. In 
that way he had endeavoured since that time 
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love, and it was his daily prayer to his Maker, | endeavouring to do the best they can. Wish- 
that it might continually abide with him.|ing to promote so desirable an object, the 
When he felt it prevalent in his heart he was| Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Education 
directed so as to speak that which was right, | have thought that the few simple and concise 
and prevented from saying that which was | suggestions, which follow, would be useful and 


wrong. 
which our Maker has given in the heart, the 


That by men not keeping to this love | acceptable to Friends. 


Whatever course is adopted, it is essential 


evil spirit gets possession there, and destroys| to success that regular hours be set apart for 


all that is good in them. 


This is the reason | the school exercises—that no trifling circum- 


men dislike one another, grow angry with one |stance be suffered to encroach upon them— 


another, and endeavour to kill one another. 


that strict order and discipline be maintained 


When we follow the leadings of the Good Spi- |—and that time be allowed for the children 


rit, it causes our hearts to be tender, to love | 
one another, and to look on all mankind as 
one family. He added, when at any. time a 
thought arose in his mind that he knew more 
than other people, a fear would also spring up 
lest this should cause him to fall backward in 
his religious progress,—which made him oft- 
en pray to his Maker to keep out such 
thoughts, and that he might be preserved in 
love and affection to all men; that he might 
never slight or undervalue the poor, or the 
mean, nor set up the great ones; but be kept 
in that love which preserves the heart lowly, 
humble, and in a respectful regard to all our 
fellow-creatures. 


(To be continued.) 
———— 


HOME EDUCATION, 
Suggestions concerning Home Education, 





Although there are many families of Friends 
so situated as not to have it in their power to 
send their children, at an early age, to day- 
schools taught by members, so as to secure 
the great blessing of a guarded religious edu- 
cation ; it is believed that the same end may 
be attained by means within the reach of all, 
or nearly all, our members. ‘The elementary 
instruction, in the families of their parents, of | 
children so situated, seems, in the present 
state of education within our Yearly Meeting, 
to be the first step in a change to a better 
state of things. 

Where local causes prevent Friends from 
having select day schools in their neighbour- 
hood, it will be found to be an excellent plan 
to engage the services of a young woman asa 
family teacher. Many well qualified teach- 
ers of this description, it is believed, may be 
readily obtained. Where two or three fami- 
lies live sufficiently near to each other, the 
expense may be lessened by joining together 
in such a plan ; and there are cases no doubt, 
in which arrangements could be made for tak- 
ing a few children into the family—thereby 
dividing the expense, and increasing the inte- 
rest of the children in their learning. If the 
importance of that early discipline which is 
attained by education, were felt by parents as 
it deserves to be, many ways would be devised 
of trying this plan, and of reducing the expen- 
ses to the parties, through a spirit of mutual 





}accommodation and the bearing of small in- 


conveniences. 


thoroughly to learn their lessons. 

No particular direction can be given for 
the portion of time to be allotted to instruc- 
tion, as it must depend on domestic conveni- 
ence. But as a general rule, it is believed 
that it will be found best to employ the early 
part of the day for this purpose. 

In teaching spelling, a part of the time 
should be given to writing words from dicta- 
tion, and also to acquiring their meaning. The 
Progressive Spelling-book is recommended as 
containing a judicious arrangement and gra- 
dation of lessons, and much useful information 
on the meaning and derivation of words. 

In learning to read, accustom the child early 
to take in the meaning and sound of words at 
a glance, rather than to spell them out as is 
usually done, and his progress will be much 
quickened, Let the first care be, to articu- 
late every sound slowly and distinctly, and 
the next to read in the tones and with the 
ease of familiar conversation. 

As soon as the child is sufficiently advanc- 
ed, let him read daily a portion of the histori- 
cal part of the Old or New Testament, or the 
Psalms. Apart from the benefit to be derived 


\from its perusal in a religious weighty frame 


of mind, there is no better, or purer, or sim- 
pler English, on which to form the language 
of a child, than that of the Bible. Where 
portions of Scripture are learned by heart, 
care should be taken to require no more at a 
lesson than can be perfectly retained in the 
memory. 

As reading books for young children, the 
compilations in use at Friends’ Infant School 
in Philadelphia, may be recommended, along 
with others, of which a list is hereto added. 
For children further advanced, the excellent 
compilations of Lindley Murray ; the Journal 
of John Woolman—which is a model of a clear 
and simple English style ; and the Historical 
Memoirs of the Society of Friends, may be 
used to advantage. 

It is recommended, that once in each week 
a lesson be learned from Barclay’s Catechism 
or Bevan’s View, so as to make the children 
early acquainted with the ductrines and testi- 
monies of the Society. 

A good Dictionary is important in every 
school; for a child should never be allowed, 
if possible, to pass over words without under- 
standing their meaning and acquiring their 
pronunciation. The abridgment of Worces- 


Where this plan is not practicable, one of} ter’s Dictionary is the best cheap compilation 


the parents, or an elder child, or some other 
member of the family, might undertake the | 


instruction of the younger children. Although | the slate. 


to be had. 
In learning to write, make frequent use of 
Becker’s copy books are recom- 


such may feel diffident of their ability to im-| mended as equal to any .in use. The child 
steadily to walk. This spirit was a spirit of| part knowledge, yet much may be done, by| may write on his slate from the copies in 
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Books Nos. 1, 2, 3, 7 and 8 of this series, un- 
til he has acquired the full command of his 
pencil—writing a few lines in the copy-book 
daily as he proceeds. Do not allow a fine 
hand to be written, till facility has been ac- 
quired in writing large hand copies. Steel 
pens ure recommended as being cheap and 
generally good. 


In teaching Arithmetic, one of the best ele- | Period, so that we are in danger of forgetting 


mentary books is the first part of the Ele- 
ments of Arithmetic by Pliny E. Chase ; and 
there are few persons of ordinary intelligence 
who could not, by its aid, instruct a child in 
the science. It is to be remembered that 
Arithmetic is but the art of humbering, and 
that a child who can count an hundred, needs 
but a little patient guidance, to make him 
comprehend the four elementary rules. 

Brown’s First Lines of Grammar may be 
used in teaching that subject, it being a clear 
and concise treatise, and easily understood. 

Geography should be taught in every fami- 
ly school; Mitchell’s School Geography, 
which has an excellent atlas, is one of the best 
now in use. 

The directions given in these works for the 
manner of using them are so clear, as to ren- 
der it easy for any one of common intelligence 
to teach from them. 

On behalf of the Committee on Education 

of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
Danrec B. Surra, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, Ninth mo. 20th, 1844. 

The following list of books, &c., will be 
found useful to those disposed to carry out 
these views. They may be obtained of Jo- 
seph Snowdon, No. 84 Mulberry street ; of 
Uriah Hunt & Son, No. 101 High street ; or 
of Nathan Kite, Apple-tree alley. 
Progressive Spelling Book, 19 cts. 
Murray’s Introduction, English Rea- 

der, and Sequel, 12}, 25 to 31 
Murray’s Power of Religion on the 

Mind, 50 
Chase’s Arithmetic, first part, 19 
Brown’s First Lines of Grammar, 25 


Mitchell’s School Geography and 


Atlas, 85 
Worcester’s Abridged Dictionary, 44 
John Woolman’s Journal, 50 
Bevan’s View, 25 
Barclay’s Catechism, 25 
Hodgson’s Historical Memoirs of 

the Society of Friends, 75 
Becker’s Copy-books, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 

7 and 8, 10 


Historical, Geographical, and other 
lessons for memory, compiled by 
the Principal of Friends’ Infant 


School, Philadelphia, 25 
Life of George Fox, compiled by 

the same, 12 
Conversations between Parents and 

Children, 25 


Slate and pencils, 


61 to 37} 
Box of steel pens, 


124 to 75 


God in every dispensation is at work for 


our good. In more prosperous circumstances | count of the belief and practices of the society 


he tries our contentment: in misfortunes, our 
submission.—H. More. 


\furnishes. ‘The history of those things should 
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the book, any other than such should have 
been suffered to go before the world. 

That note is worthy of particular attention, 
for it is connected with circumstances which 
furnish a key to what would otherwise be an 
enigma in the history of that society. The 
note is as follows : 

“In the following sketch I have given what 
I believe to be the doctrines of that portion of 
the Society of Friends of which I am a mem- 
ber. No doubt there are different opinions 
among them, as there were among primitive 
Friends on some subjects not reducible to 
practice, or in regard to which we cannot ap- 
peal to experience, and which, in reference to 
Scripture, may be differently understood. I 
alone am responsible for what 1 have written, 
the society having no written creed. 

Wittiam Gispons. 

Wilmington, Del., 7 mo. 1843.” 

It would be useless to take up the columns 
of “The Friend” in disproving that there 
were “ different opinions” “ among primitive 
Friends,” in the sense in which Dr. Gibbons 
would be understood, and in which he asserts 
there are, among his own people. But it is 
important to remark the latter fact, and the 
implied conclusion that, in this account of the 
doctrines of his society, he has stated those 
opinions only in which they agree among 
themselves. These constitute their doctrines ; 
nay, say what they will—their creed ; and 
their discipline must flow from it, as the 
stream flows from its fountain. 

No one can rightly understand the peculiar 
position of this society without recurring to 
the circumstances of its origin. All who can 
remember the latter part of the career of 
Elias Hicks, must recollect the boldness and 
the plausibility with which he spread his opin- 
ions. To the initiated and the believing he 
spoke freely, and did not hesitate to unfold the 
extent of his sceptical and revolutionary views ; 
while he won golden opinions from the sim- 
ple and unsuspecting, by the vehemence of 
his denunciations, and by his seemingly prim- 
itive zeal for the peculiar testimonies of 
Friends. 

Ashe gained adherents and became the lead- 
er of a numerous party, he grew bolder in his 
public declarations, and wandered farther in 
his private opinions. When warned of the 
schism which they would produce, he admit- 
ted its probability, yet added, that “ it would 
be of short duration, for his doctrines must 
and would prevail.” It is not necessary here 
to enlarge upon those doctrines, Suffice it to 
say, that it is established beyond the reach of 
cavil, that he was not only a unitarian, but 
while making profession of the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, he denied the efficacy of that sa- 
crifice of the Son of God without the gates of 
Jerusalem, by which ‘atonement was made for 
the sins of mankind, and that unspeakable 
gift was purchased; and thus making it the 
whole of his creed, he attempted to cut asun- 
der that which the Gospel joins together, and 
landed himself and his followers in the dark 
and cheerless wastes of infidelity. 

Yet, strange as it was, hundreds received 
him as their leader, and idolized him as their 
oracle, who perhaps would have shrunk with 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
FRIENDS AND SEPARATISTS. 


It is now seventeen years since the separa- 
tion from the Society of Friends, of Elias 
Hicks and his followers took place ; and a new 
generation has arisen, many of which know 
only by tradition of the sad events of that 


some of the most instructive lessons which it 


therefore be occasionally revived in the col- 
umns of “The Friend.” At this distance of 
time it can be dispassionately and impartially 
done, and there are now ample materials for 
the purpose. The testimony in Chancery in 
the case of Shotwell v. Hendrickson and De- 
cow, is an invaluable collection of authentic 
evidence and official documents, from which 
all the leading facts may be collected. ‘The 
doctrines of the two parties may be ascertain- 
ed from the same work, and we now have in 
addition to this evidence, two authentic docu- 
ments of recent date. 

A book-maker in the interior of Pennsylva- 
hia, conceived the idea of a work in which 
each religious society should give its own ac- 
count of its own doctrines and institutions, so 
as to present to the world a statement of 
which none could complain as ill-informed or 
illiberal. ‘For this purpose,” says he, in 
the preface, which is dated April, 1844, “ the 
projector, two years ago, made application to 
many of the most prominent divines and lay 
members of different denominations, for their 
views of such a work, receiving in all cases 
their approbation, and many at once consent- 
ing to aid, by writing or procuring the neces- 
sary articles. 

“It would be superfluous to say any thing 
in regard to the contributors to this work— 
they are teo favourably known to their own 
sects to need it, and their names accompanying 
each article, is sufficient guarantee that jus- 
tice was done to all so far as the projector was 
enabled to attain it. 

“It is presumed that no writer in this work 
can have had any motive to wilfully misrep- 
resent the doctrine of the denomination of 
which he is a member ; it is admitted that he 
may have been influenced by a bias, natural 
to many, to present the ‘ beauties of his own 
faith’ in glowing colours; and where this 
may appear to have been attempted, it is left 
to the reader to make all due allowance.” 

No stronger guarantee for the fidelity of 
the description could well be given. In pur- 
suance with this plan, application was made to 
Thomas Evans of Philadelphia, for an ac- 
count of the “ Friends or Quakers,” and to 
Dr. William Gibbons of Wilmington, Del., for 
one of the “ Friends.” The account furnish- 
ed by the former, occupies sixteen pages of 
the work, and was submitted to and approved 
by the Meeting for Sufferings in Philadelphia. 
Dr. Gibbons’s statement occupies thirteen 
pages, and notwithstanding the characteristic 
note by which it is introduced, it must be re- 
garded as an authentic and authorised ac- 


to which he belongs ; for it is incredible that 
in the circumstances stated in the preface to 
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horror from the undisguised avowal of his 


ly unconscious that they had linked them- 
selves in with men, who were denying nearly 


ae 
ad this, when the case is understood, was| all that the Christian holds most dear. 


what Was to be expected. ‘The great mass of 
the Society was little skilled in controversial 

Bology, and the nature of our doctrines 
tends to draw our attention from theory 
to practice. We had enjoyed, moreover, a 
lorig period of tranquil repose. ‘The distant 


(To be continued.) 





meron me 
For “‘ The Friend.” 
*“THE SABBATH.” 


In the Christian Advocate and Journal of 


echoes of the schism in Ireland had died away, | Seventh month 3d, occurs the following par- 
and it was not till the trouble came upon us|@graph. 


at home, that we discovered in how many 


“ The committee appointed on the Sabbath, 


places the same heresy was lurking among|beg leave to report, that they have taken into 
our own members. That period of tranquil- consideration the object of their appointment, 


lity had also been one of great temporal pros- 
perity ; and lukewarmness and worldliminded- 
ness had crept’in with the eager pursuit of 
riches. The rapid increase of the Society— 


| 


and are prepared to say that they consider 
that the divine appointment of one day in seven, 
for holy purposes, cannot be questioned by 
any believer in divine revelation. ‘They there- 


the successive swarms which it poured forth fore think it unnecessary to enter into any ar- 


into the western wilderness—had outgrown 
the means of religious instruction. We knew 
not, we did not suspect, till the consequences 
of the separation forced us to know, how few 
of our members had free access to the writ- 
ings of our early Friends, the founders of the 
Society. In some places the preaching of our 
ministers furnished almost the only instrumen- 
tal means of becoming acquainted with our 
doctrines, As one generation passeth and 
another cometh, the seats of those who had 
risen into authority by the humility and self- 
denial of their daily life, and by their godly 
zeal for the welfare of the church, and their 
practical knowledge of its doctrines, were at 
times filled by men who had little claim to 
the station, but in the quiet regularity and de- 
corum of their lives, ana their honesty as men 
and neighbours. ‘Thus, in places, the spirit- 
ual eye became dim, and the gift of discern- 
ment was greatly withdrawn. 

Add to all this, that the leaders of the party 
raised at a very early period the cry of perse- 
cution, and thus drew off the public attention 
from the real point in dispute—the unsound- 
ness of the doctrine. Unfounded or exagge- 
rated stories of the neglect or disrespect with 
which a man, so great and good in their esti- 
mation, had been treated, of the pretended 
harshness of temper, obstinacy, and unchari- 
tableness of his supposed enemies, were thus 
widely circulated, and inflamed the public 
mind. So that in neighbourhoods, where the 


gument to establish the point, it being so 
plainly revealed, and so obviously promotive 
of the health, comfort, and more particularly 
of the religious enjoyment of mankind. Hence, 
it is matter of joy to behold the efforts that 
are put forth by the various religious denomi- 
nations in our country, in the formation of 
associations, the holding of conventions, and 
the use of various other means to promote the 
due observance of the Christian Sabbath. The 
committee conclude their report by offering 
to the consideration of the conference in gen- 
eral conference assembled, Ist, that it be ear- 
nestly recommended to all our preachers and 
people, to use their best exertions to promote 
the due observance of the holy Sabbath, by 
co-operating with the various associations that 
have been formed for that purpose: 2nd, that 
it be the duty of all our preachers to enforce 
frequently from the pulpit the divine obliga- 
tion which all are under to keep the Sabbath 
holy, being fully convinced that were this 
precept blotted from the decalogue, and men 
left without the restraints which it imposes, 
religion (and of course morality) would cease 
to exert their saving and hallowed influences. 
Respectfully submitted. 
N. Banes, Chairman.” 

In soliciting the attention of the readers of 
“The Friend” to the foregoing document, re- 
cently promulgated by the Methodist Episco- 
pal Society at their late general conference, 
it is the purpose of the writer to observe that 


leaders of the people were the adherents of|this very respectable assemblage could scarce- 


Elias Hicks—almost whole meetings went 
over to him—while the majority of the mem- 
bers, so far from thinking of heresy or infide- 
lity, were completely blinded to the real state 
of things, and only thought that a few domi- 
neering elders and their adherents, had been 
fuiled in their attempts to prostrate the cha- 
racter of their leadér. They still went to the 
same meeting-houses, and sat in the seats of 
their fathers, surrounded by the friends whom 
they had known from infancy, and hearing, 
in the main, either the same kind of preach- 
ing to which they had been always accustom- 
ed, or that for the reception of which their 
minds had been gradually prepared. 

There was no lack of explanations and rea- 
sons to reconcile them to that which startled 
them at times in the new state of things ; and 
hundreds, I do not doubt, lived and died whol- 





ly have been aware of the kind and descrip- 
tion of men they have unchristianised by its 
adoption. The extracts given below, from 
characters, equalled by few for their learning, 
piety, and depth of research, should they hap- 
pen to fall under the observation of any who 
have been instrumental in placing it before the 
public, it is hoped, will serve to incite them 
to a renewed examination of the grounds on 
which they have based their assumption. 

In Watson’s Dictionary of the Bible, page 
967, is to be found the following observation, 
viz.: “St. Paul expressly declares all sanc- 
tifying of certain seasons, as far as men de- 
duced this practice from the Divine command, 
to be Jewish and unevangelical, and to be like 
returning to the slavery of the law, and to 
captivity to outward precepts.” 

In Slicer’s appeal against W. F. Brauddus’s 


letters, we find the following—* Can Mr. B. 
furnish a ‘ thus saith the Lord,’ that is to say, 
a Scripture warrant (or Divine precept) for 
the observance of the first day of the week 
instead of the seventh? yet he and the whole 
Christian word, except the Seventh-day Bap- 
tists, agree to adopt it ‘ as the Sabbath.’” 

“The Sabbath,” says Paley, in his Moral 
and Political Philosophy, “ is described as a 
sign between God and the people of Israel. 
‘It is a sign between me and the children of 
Israel forever.’ (Exod, xxxi. 17.) ‘I give 
them my Sabbaths to be a sign between me 
and them.’ (Ezek. xx. 12.) Now it does not 
seem easy to understand how the Sabbath 
could be a sign between God and the people 
of Israel, unless the observance was peculiar 
to that people, and designed to be so. 

“ The Sabbath is, in its nature, as much a 
positive ceremonial institution as that of many 
other seasons which are appointed by the Le- 
vitical law, to be kept holy,” &c. After a 
minute examination of all the Scriptural pas- 
sages having a bearing upon the subject, he 
arrives at the conclusion, “ that the opinion 
that Christ and the apostles meant to retain 
the duties of the Jewish Sabbath, shifting the 
day from the seventh to the first, seems to 
prevail without sufficient proof, nor does any 
evidence remain in Scripture (of what how- 
ever is not improbable) that the first day of 
the week was thus distinguished in commem- 
oration of our Lord’s resurrection. A cessa- 
tion upon that day from labour, beyond the 
time of attendance upon public worship, is not 
intimated in any passage of the New Testa- 
ment, nor does Christ or his apostles deliver, 
that we know of, any command to their disci- 
ples for a discontinuance upon that day of the 
common offices of their professions.” (Vol. 2. 
book v. chap. vii.) 

Dr. Johnson, a high churchman and zeal- 
ous stickler for orthodoxy, was of opinion that 
a strict observance of the Sabbath was not re- 
quired of usas a moral duty. Being asked 
by Boswell, who had scruples on the subject, 
if he might join with a lawyer in a consulta- 
tion on the Sabbath, he gave his consent with 
this addition: “ Jt is not criminal. The dis- 
tinction is clear between what is of moral, 
and what of ritual obligation.” Notwith- 
standing the correctness of this opinion of Dr. 
Johnson respecting the day, and the distinc- 
tion he makes, the writer cannot sanction the 
advice to his friend, or join in his exculpation. 
“ He that regardeth a day, regardeth it to the 
Lord,” says Paul. So long, therefore, as we 
are agreed with our fellow men that it ought 
to be so regarded, (and this was the case with 
Dr. Johnson and his friend,) it was a criminal 
act, and a dishonouring of God, for whose ser- 
vice the day is appropriated, to employ any 
part of it in secular affairs, without an obvious 
and pressing necessity. 

Dr. Lightfoot, in his Harmony of the Evan- 
gelists, (part iii, page 255,) has these obser- 
vations on the place where the man at the 
pool of Bethesda is commanded to take up his 
bed and walk. ‘“ Why would our Saviour en- 
join him to carry his bed? it was contrary to 
the letter of the law. (‘Bear no burdens on 
the Sabbath day.’ Jeremiah.) As to theday, 
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Christ seems hereby to intend to show his 
power over the Sabbath, to dispense with it, 
and to dispose of it as he thought good, as he 
showed his power over the malady that he 
healed. And here is the first apparent sign 
toward the shaking and alteration of the Sab- 
bath that we meet withal.” 

“It is not of particular consequence,” says 
Adam Clarke, “ where a nation or people may 
begin their Sabbath observances; whether it 
fall out in our, or the Jewish, or Mahomme- 
dan Sabbath, provided they hallow to religi- 
ous uses the seventh part of time: the truth 
is,” he adds, “it is considered as a type.” 
Now, if it be considered as a type, the princi- 
pal thing which concerns ug in relation there- 
to, is to apprehend the substance, or thai 
which is signified to us by the type, that so 
we may realize the enjoyment of it. The 
thing signified, Adam Clarke supposes to be 
“that rest in glory, which believers enjoy in 
another life ;” and “ as all types are in force 
till the antitype is come,” he concludes “ we 
are therefore bound to observe the Sabbath.” 
But if it be shown that the rest which is sha- 
dowed forth by this type, or sign, is to be en- 
joyed even here in this life, then the argument 
has no support, and the necessity for observ- 
ing the day on that ground, is at an end; 
for when the antitype is come, the type or 
sign universally ceases. It can be made ap- 
pear that John Wesley was of a different opin- 
ion from Clarke on this point. Wesley, in a 
testimony concerning his sister, has these 
words, “She was at rest before she went 
hence, being for years a witness of that rest 


which remains for the people of God.” Here | 


then, even here in this life, is the true rest, or 
Christian Sabbath, of which that of the Jews 


was the type.. ‘“* For we which have believed | 
ype 


do (not shall) enter into rest.” (Hebrews.) 
{Remainder next week.]} 


CHRIST OUR CROWN. 


Christ is our crown and diadem, 
Through him his people reign ; 

He is our refuge in distress, 
And our relief from pain. 


Christ is his people’s righteousness, 
He is our sun and shield ; 

Through him we conquer all our foes, 
And never, never yield. 


Through him redemption we obtain, 
The purchase of his blood ; 

In Christ our loss will all be gain, 
And our afflictions food. 


Through him, our refuge in distress, 
We know a sweet relief; 

Though strong temptations sorely press, 
They are no longer grief. 

Through him we triumph in the fight, 
In peace the palm we gain ; 

For "tis by faith and not by sight, 
His holy people reign. 

Then may the weak fresh courage take, 
Nor lay their armour down, 

Until the victory ’s complete, 
Through Christ our holy crown. 


Fire Escape.—We saw an exhibition this | 


the Corporation will purchase a suitable num-| A stated meeting of the Auxiliary Bible 
ber for the use of the Fire department. ‘The| Association of Friends within the linlits of 
machine consists of a ladder in two lengths, | Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting, will be held 
carried on a four-wheeled carriage, either by | at Cropwell meeting-house on Second-day, 


horse or man power. When at the scene of|the 4th instant, at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 


action, the first length of the ladder is raised 
towards the building by pulleys, and then the 
second length is by other pulleys projected to 
the roof of the building. The ladder of the 
machine in the Park reached to the roof of ia . 

the City Hall, was wide enough for two men William Hawkes, having removed moage 
abreast, and appeared to be very firm. It was Lynn, Mass., is released from the oe P 

worked by three or four men with ease.—N. | this paper at his own request, and Samuel 2. 
Y. Evening Mirror. Johnson appointed in his place. 


Eleventh month, 1844. 


AGENCY. 


} 


Nathaniel H. Hooe, of King George co.,| Manriep, on the 16th of Tenth month, at Friends’ 
Va., lately deceased, left by his will nearly | meeting Purchase, West Chester county, N. Y., War- 
al his slaves free, amounting to some two a J. Wexvina, of Philadelphia, to Saran, daughter of 


three hundred, with ample provision to carry 


them to Liberia. The liberated slaves are to 
| be removed under the direction of the Coloni- 
zation Society.— Late paper. 


the late William Haviland, of Purchase. 





, on Fifth-day the 17th of Tenth month, at 
Friends’ meeting-house Nahunta, in Wayne county, N. 
C., Hittory W. Perkins, son of Samuel and Rachel 
Perkins, to Asrnatu C., daughter of John and Mary 
Mayo, all of the same place. 
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—, on Third-day the 29th ult., at Friends’ meet- 
ing-house North Sixth street, Philadelphia, Wituiam 
Kinsey, Junr., of Frankford, to Mary S., daughter of 
John Lippincott, of this city. 











We call the attention of our readers to the Diep, on Nantucket, the 31st of Eighth month last, 
“Suggestions concerning Home Education,” | M** Corr, aged fifty-two years, a member of Nan- 
88 : 5 > \tucket Monthly Meeting of Friends. She had been 
|published in another column; and we would | confined to her bed the most of the time for seven years, 
impress upon the minds of parents the impor- | suffering with a disease of the spine. She bore her 
tance of the subject to which they refer sickness with great fortitude and patience ; and as her 
, . . : . end drew near, expressed a belief of preparation for 
They — few and simple, and may seem to passing through the dark valley of the shadow of death, 
some trifling, but we are persuaded that they | believing that she should be received into one of those 
will be found upon trial to contain much use- 
ful matter, and that those parents who are 


matisions where the weary are forever at rest. 
willing, where regular teachers cannot be ob- 


|tained, to undertake the elementary instruc-! year of her age, a member of the Southern District 
tion of their children, will be more than re-| Monthly Meeting. Christian charity and benevolence 
warded for their labours. They will find the | Were distinguishing traits of her character, and, through 
dificalties of the tack to lees tk trial and suffering, they shone with increasing bright- 
: oa S ) Task to ressen as they pro- ness, until that kind and sympathizing spirit was re- 
ceed. The close intercourse which it renders | leased. She truly fulfilled the sacred injunction, “to 
necessary will give them a clearer insight in- | rejoice with those who do rejoice, and weep with those 
to the characters of their children, and thus| Who weep.” During her protracted illness she was fa- 
enable them more wisely and effectually te. voured to evince an unmurmuring submission to the 
a hig Divine will, with an unfailing confidence in the mercy 
correct and counsel them; and will increase | of her Redeemer, on whom she relied as “ the resurrec- 
at the same time the sum of their innocent | 


| tion and the life.” That anchor of hope secured, com- 
enjoyments. Thinking it would render the | forted and cheered her bed of death, and furnishes to 


document more useful, we have appended to her bereaved friends assurance of the blessed trust that 
; Aa : ; 1 sep i \ 
the list of books the retail prices of the best che hath Gig asleep in Jesus 


editions, and have added one which we learn sane je yo lager cage -~ — na 

s te Bi of his age, Jos Haines, an elder of Evesham Monthly 

was undesignedly omitted. Meeting, New Jersey. He was favoured in early life 

— to seek after a snbmission to his heavenly Father’s will, 

We | ; | ins ania | and desired to be found faithful through the course of 

S mare Gree Pp ace on a precec ing Page | his extended pilgrimage. He was for several years to- 

to part of a communication on the subject of| wards the close of life afflicted with a painful disorder, 

the Sabbath, from an esteemed Friend of an- | which he endured with patience. During some of the 

other Yearly Meeting. Owing to the press o> roar se a blessed eee “es to aoe goon 

= ie a ate w= | of great desertion, in which his mind was tossed, an 

of matter this week it was found necessary ‘to | not comforted ; but before the end a blessed change was 

divide it, which was a cause of regret to us. 


das ’ ‘ : 48+ | experienced. In the secret of his soul he received the 
We intend, at a suitable time, to introduce in- | answer of “ well done,” and was animated with the as- 


to “ The Friend” Robert Barclay’s testimony 
on the same subject. 





, the seventh of Ninth month last, Exrzanern, 
widow of the late Dr. Caspar Wistar, in the seventieth 











| surance that a mansion of eternal rest was, through a 
| crucified Saviour, prepared for him. Rejoicing, that 
|through the strengthening arm of his Master, he had 


been enabled to hold out to the end, he put off the shac- 
A stated meeting of “« The Female Society | k!¢s of mortality. 


of Philadelphia for the Relief and Employ-| ; we 
ment of the Poor,” will be held at the House 


morning, in the Park, of the operation of this | of Industry on Seventh-day, the 30th instant,) PRINTED BY JOSEPH & WILLIAM KITE. 
valuable life-saving invention, which appeared lat 3 o'clock, rp. m. 


to us to be perfectly successful, and we hope 


Eleventh month, 1844. No. 50 North Fourth Street. 
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